MUT 

I faw thee mutable 

, Of fancy, fear’d left one day thou would’ft leave me. Milt. 

Mu tableness. n. f [from mutable.] Changeablenefs; un¬ 
certainty; inftability. 

Muta'tion. n.f. [ mutation, French ; mutatio, Lat.l Change; 
alteration. J 6 

His honour 

Was nothing but mutation, ay, and that 
From one bad thing to worfe. Shakefpeare' s Cymbeline. 

The vicifiitude or mutations in the fuperior globe are no fit 
matter for this prefent argument. Bacon’s Ejfays. 

To make plants grow out of the fun or open air is a great 
mutation in nature, and may induce a change in the feed. Bacon. 

MUTE. adj. [ muet , French; mutus , Latin.J 

1. Silent; not vocal; not having the ufe of voice. 

Why did he reafon in my foul implant. 

And fpeech, th’ effect of reafon ? To the mute 
My fpeech is loft; my reafon to the brute. Dryden. 

Mute folemn forrow, free from female noife, 

Such as the majefty of grief deftroys. Dryden. 

2. Having nothing to fay. 

Say fhe be mute, and will not fpeak a word, 

Then I’ll commend her volubility. Shakefpeare. 

All fat mute , 

Pondering the danger with deep thoughts. Milton. 

All the heav’nly choir ftood mute. 

And ftlence was in heav’n. Milt. Paradife Lojl, b. iii. 

The whole perplex’d ignoble crowd. 

Mute to my queftions, in my praifes loud, 

Echo’d the word. Prior 

Mute. n.f. 

1. One that has no power of fpeech. 

Either our hiftory fhall with full mouth 
Speak freely of our a£ts; or elfe our grave. 

Like Turkilh mute , fhall have a tonguelefs mouth. Shake/. 

Your mute I’ll be; 

When my tongue blabs, then let mine eyes not fee. Shake/. 
He that never hears a word fpoken, no wonder if he remain 
fpcechlefs; as one muft do, who from an infant fhould be 
bred up amongft mute , and have no teaching. Holder. 

Let the figures, to which art cannot give a voice, imitate 
the mutes in their actions. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

2. A letter which without a vowel can make no found. 

Grammarians note the eafy pronunciation of a mute before 
a liquid, which doth not therefore neceflarily make the preced¬ 
ing vowel long. Holder’s Element « of Speech. 

To Mute. v. n. [mutir, French ] To dung as birds. 

Mine eyes being open, the fparrows muted warm dung into 
mine eyes. fob. ii. to. 

I could not fright the crows. 

Or the lead bird from muting on my head. Ben. Johnfon. 
The bird not able to digeft the fruit, from her inconverted 
muting arifeth this plant. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Mu'tely. adv. [from mute ] Silently; not vocally. 

Driving dumb filence from the portal door, 

Where he had mutely fat two hours before. Milton. 

To Mu'tilate. v. a. [mutiler, Fr. mutilo, Latin.] To de¬ 
prive of fome eflential part. 

Such fearing to concede a monftroftty, or mutilate the inte¬ 
grity of Adam, preventively conceive the creation of thirteen 
ribs. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Sylburgius juftly complains that the place is mutilated. Still. 
Among the mutilated poets of antiquity there is none whofe 
fragments are fo beautiful as thofe of Sappho. Addifon. 

Ariftotle’s works were corrupted, from Strabo’s account of 
their having been mutilated and confumed with moifture. Baker. 

Mutila'tion. n.f. [ mutilation, Fr. muti/atio, from mutilo,L at.] 
Deprivation of a limb, or any eflential part. 

The fubjeft had been opprefled by fines, imprifonments, 
mutilations, pillories, and banifhments. Clarendon. 

Mutilations are not tranfmitted from father to fon, the blind 
begetting fuch as can fee: cripples, mutilate in their own 
perfons, do come out perfect in their generations. Brown. 

MU'TINE. n.f [mutin, French.] A mutineer; a mover of in- 
furreftion. Not in ufe. 

In my heart there was a kind of fighting. 

That would not let me fleep; methought I lay 

Worfe than the routines in the bilboes. Shake/p. Hamlet. 

Like the mutines of Jerufalem, 

Be friends a while. Shakefpeare’s King John. 

Mutine'er. n.f. [from mutin, French.] A mover of fedi- 
tion ; an oppofer of lawful authority. 

The war of the duke of Urbin, head of the Spanifh muti¬ 
neers, was unjuft. Bacon’s IVar with Spain. 

Set wide the mufti’s garden-gate; 

For there our mutineers appoint to meet. Dryden. 

They have cafhiered fcveral of their followers as mutineers, 
who have contradicted them in political converfations. AddiJ. 

Mu'tinous. adj. [ mutint, French, ] Seditious; bufy in 
infurredtion; turbulent. 


MUT 

_ ,, ... tauntingly replied 

Toth dtfeomented members, th* mutinous parts 

That envied his receipt. sv F f _ 

The laws of England fhould be adminifterLP C ’"° lan ^. 
tinous feverely fupprefTed. d ’ and the m&. 

Lend me your guards, that if perfuafion fail ******* 
rorce may againft the mutinous prevail ’ 

My ears are deaf with this impatient crowd • ^ 

I heir wants are now grown mutinous and loud ’ n s 

rjtiy°“ !LV ' ° iV ' [fro,n J ^ 

A woman, a young woman, a fair woman, was to*™ 
pro “ <1, “ J 

Men imprudently often, feditioufly and mutinoufl , r^* 
times, employ their zeal for perfons. Strati’, a ^ 

M buIcnce USNESS ‘ KJ ' [fr0m tma in*us.] Sediftouftefs?^ 

To Mutiny. v.». [mufiner, French.] To rife acrainft , l 

rity; to make infurreClion; to move fedition. S Utho * 

vitudT rpirU ° f m) ’ fathtT bCSinS m ?i"y W this fo. 
V TTk i u r • ^haiejpeare’s As you like it 

I he people mutiny, the fort is mine, 

And all the foldiers to my will incline. py 

When Catfar’s army mutinied, and grew troublefome ™ 
argument could appeafe them. South'sSer'J*, 

Mutiny, n.f. [from the verb.] InfurreSion ; fedition 
The king fled to a ftrong caftle, where he was gathering 
forces to fupprefs this mutiny. 6 ^ , 5 

I’ th’ war, 1 

Their mutinies and revolts, wherein they fhew’d 
Moft valour, fpoke not for them. Shakefp. Coriolam 
In moft ftrange poftures 
We’ve feen him fet himfelf. 

—There is a mutiny in’s mind. Shake/ Henry VIE 

Lefs than if this frame 
Of heav’n were falling, and thefe elements 
In mutiny had from her axle torn 
The ftedfaft earth. Milton’s Parad. Loft, \ JJ. 

Soldiers grow pernicious to their mafter who become their 
fervant, and is in danger of their mutinies, as much as any 
government of feditious. Tmtl 

To MU'TTER. v. n. [ mutire, mu/fare, Latin.] To grumble- 
to murmur. * 

What would you afk me, that I would deny, 

Or ftand fo mutt’ring on ? Shakejpeart’s Otbelk 

How! what does his cafhier’d worfhip mutter? Shaitf, 
Sky lowr’d, and mutt'ring thunder fome fad drops 
Wept, at completing of the mortal fin 
Origi nal! Milton's Par. loft, h. ix: 

They may freely trefpafs, and do as they pleafe; no man 
dare accufe them, no, not fo much as mutter againft them. 

Burton on Melancholy. 

Bold Britons, at a brave bear-garden fray, 

Are rous’d; and clatt’ringflicks cry, play, play, play: 
Mean time your filthy foreigner will ftare, 

And mutter to himfelf, ha, gens bar bare! 

And it is well he mutters, well for him; 

Our butchers elfe would tear him limb from limb. Dryden. 
When the tongue of a beautiful female was cut out, it could 
not forbear muttering. Addifon's Speflator. 

To Mutter, v. a. To utter with imperfeCt articulation; to 
grumble forth. 

Amongft the foldiers this is muttered. 

That here you maintain fev’ral factions. Shake/. Hen. VL 
A kind of men, fo loofe of foul, 

That in their fleep will mutter their affairs. Shake/. Othello. 
Your lips have fpoken lies, your tongue hath muttered per- 
verfenefs. 1/ !«• 2i 

A hateful prattling tongue. 

That blows up jealoufies, and heightens fears, 

By muttering pois’nous whifpers in mens ears. Creed). 
Mu'tter. n.f [from the verb.J Murmur; obfeure ut¬ 
terance. 

Without his rod revers’d. 

And backward mutters of diflevering power, 

We cannot free the lady. MUtm. 

Mu'tterer. n.f. [from mutter,] Grumbler; murmurer. 
Mu'tteRingly. adv. [from muttering ] VVith a low voice; 

without diftinCI articulation. 

MUTTON, n.f. [mouton, French.] 

1. The flefh of fheep dreEcd for food. ... 

The fat of roafted mutton or beef, falling on the birds, 
bafte them. Swift’s Dirtflions to the Cco. 

2. A fheep: now only in ludicrous language. , 

Here’s too fmall a pafture for fuch ftore of muttons. ' 
The flefh of muttons is better tafted where the fheep i 
upon wild thyme and wholefome herbs. Bacon s Nat. D 
Within a few days were brought out of the country 
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MuttonTi'st. *. / [mutton and fift.] A hand Iaige and 

rC( *' Will he who faw the foldiers muttonfifl. 

And faw thee maul’d appear within the lift 
To witnefs truth . Dryden's Juvenal, fat. 16. 

MUTUAL, adj. [ mutucl, French ; mutuus, Lat.] Recipro¬ 
cal ; each acting in return or correfpondence to the other. 
Note a wild and wanton herd, 

Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud. 

If they perchance but hear a trumpet found, 

You fhall perceive them make a mutual ftand. 

By the fweet power of mufick. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

What fhould meft excite a mutual flame. 

Your rural cares and pleafures are the fame. Pope. 

Mutually, adv. [from mutual.] Reciprocally; in return. 

He never bore 

Like labour with the reft; where th’ other inftruments 
Did fee, and hear, devii’c, inftrucf, walk, feel, 

And mutually participate. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

Dear love I bear to fair Anne Page, 

Who mutually hath anfwer’d my affedfion. Shakefpeare. 
The tongue and pen mutually affift one another, writing 
what we fpeak, and fpeaking what we write. Holder. 

Pellucid fubftances a<ft upon the rap of light at a diftance, 
in refra&ing, reflecting and infle&ing them, and the rays mu¬ 
tually agitate the parts of thofe fubftances at a diftance for 
heating them. Newton’s Opticks. 

They mutually teach, and are taught, that JefTon of vain 
sonfidencc and fccurity. Atterbury's Sermons. 

May I the facred pleafures know 
Of ftricteft amity, nor ever want 
A friend with whom I mutually may fhare 
Gladnefs and anguifh. Philips. 

Mutuality, n.f. [from mutual.] Reciprocation. 

Vdlanous thoughts, Roderigo f when thefe mutualities fo 
marfhal the way, hard at hand comes the incorporate con- 
clufion. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

Muzzle, n.f. [mtefeau, Trench.] 

1. The mouth of any thing; the mouth of a man in contempt. 

But ever and anon turning her muzzle toward me, fhe 
threw fuch a profpedt upon me, as might well have civen'a 
furfeit to any weak lover’s ftomach. Sidney /, ii 

Huygens has proved, that a bullet continuing in the velocity 
with which it leaves the muzzle of the cannon, would re- 
quirc twenty-five years to pafs from us to the fun. Cbesne 
If he poker be out of the way, or broken, ftir the fira 

2 . A Moningfc, ,h« m ou,h, which hlZs’^t 

J he fifth Harry from curbed licence plucks 
cVtiTf f. of and the wild do*- 

Shall flefh his tooth on ev’r y innocent. Shakefp. Henry IV 
Greyhounds, fnowv fair, y 

And ta!l as flags, ran loofe, and cours’d around his chair • 

To Mu'zzle. ^v. 'n Z 'I'o^rhIg'thTnioutiTn^a° U "^’ *>****' 

r. To bind the mouth. 

This butcher’s cur is venom mouth’d, and I 
Have not the pow r to muzzle him; therefore beft 
Not wa]:c him i„ his dumber. «^$L vm 

Left it fhould bite us mafter, and fo prove 

Th. tturic * th.n.Ww, coi^h. Chi,a 

ye When it goes before : as, this ’ f ° lloWS » a,ul 

Dl ‘ne. as » wn « niy book -, this book is 
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To inftance in all the particulars, were to write a whole 
fyftcm of myology. Cheyne's Phil. Principles . 

Mv'orY. n.f. Shortnefs of fight. 

My'riad. n.f. [fAjpixf.] 

1. Tlie number of ten thoufand. 

2. Proverbially any great number. 

AflembJe thou. 

Of all thofe myriads , which we lead, the chief. Milton . 

Are there legions of devils who are continually defigning 
and working our ruin r there are alfo myriads of good angels 
who are more cheerful and officious to do us good. Tillotfon. 

Safe fits the goddefs in her dark retreat; 

Around her, myriads of ideas wait, 

And endlefs fhapes. Prior. 

My'rmidon. n.f. [ie.ufp.nfuv.] Any rude ruffian; fo named 
from the foldiers of Achilles. 

The mafs of the people will not endure to be governed by 
Clodius and Curio, at the head of their myrmidons, though 
thefe be ever fo numerous, and compofcd of their own repre- 
fentatives. Swift. 

Myro'balan. n.f. [myrobalanus , Latin.] A fruit. 

The myrobalans arc a dried fruit, of which we have five 
kinds: they are flefhy, generally with a ftone and kernel, 
having the pulpy part more or lefs of an auftere acrid tafte : 
they are the produ&ion of five different trees growing in the 
Eaft Indies, where they are eaten preferved : they ferve alfo 
for making and for drafting leather : they have been long in 
great eftcem for their quality of opening the bowels in a 
gentle manner, and afterwards ftrengthening them by their 
aftringency ; but the prefent praiftice rejeas them all. Hill. 

The myrobalan hath parts of contrary natures; for it is 
fweet, and yet aftringent. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. N". 6+4. 

Myro'polist. n.f. [pvpov and zru\cw. J One who fells un¬ 
guents. 

Myrrh, n.f [myrrha, Latin ; myrrhe, Fr.] A gum. 

Myrrh is a vegetable product of the gum refin kind, fent 
to us m loofe granules from the fize of a pepper corn to that 
of a wa nut, of a reddifh brown colour, with more or lefs 
of an admixture of yellow : its tafte is bitter and acrid, with 
a peculiar aromatick flavour, but very naufeous : its fmell is 
ftrong, but not dilagreeable: it is brought from Ethiopia 
but the tree which produces it is wholly unknown Our 
myrrh is the very drug known by the ancients under the fame 
name interna ly applied it is a powerful refolvem, and ex 
ternally applied it is difeutient and vulnerary. Hill’s M. Med 

I dronf my h Y fT* b eedmg in the bitter '™und. Spenfer 

^ u ti „, Mafe.’4“E 

Cr a . ?° W ^ c y ^ uafF in g° ld » 

nj: 


La,i "= •*». Prj A 


tree 


Her feet Ihe in my neck doth i,!-. 
conclude rcply wilh „, c ^ ^ 

My'nchen P Tr nt S rea i dcr "e ith 3 j° urnaI - 

Mv'ograpk y /; f / ) r" C,3 ! n ’ |“ on -J A nun. Jdd £l' 

Mvtoov ,/ r ^ ^ ^cicription of the muf- 

«f A. mufeC F ™*3 The defeription Joc . 


the top of the foot-ftalk is th* . a ro,e ; upon 

like cup, divided at the too into 7 ’ Wh ‘ Ch has a /horc ftar- 
the ovary becomes an nhl ^ P arts> a,u ^ expanded • 

.hcee cell. Sh , eM4 S S, b c ' ,C r J i™o 

The,, will I mafce th “ ST/te* r ' Cds ' - 

-refer ’ 

A cap of flowers, and a girdle 

iZ: r of tT* sh **rt“»'- 

m f tU \ for fuch is the namra of t r H ° ther a bu "dle of 

planted though a good fpace on* f "T’ that lf they be 
meet, and with tw^ing other, they^l! 

The^lume'of ST’ P "‘ h ^ 

^ Anfoi I-! **-9WVw. 

■ J!**"* ^ 

over myfleries. ' J ' t£ fX fi.] One pr 
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